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characteristic   of similar colloidal bodies.   It may be perfectly proper.
then to say that wool, silk, and cotton are capable of dissolving mordants
or dyestuffs in the same general manner that any other solvent would.
If we take a stiff jelly prepared from animal gelatin or a vegetable gum
such as agar-agar, for example, and place it in a solution of ferric chloride,
the jelly will absorb some of the metallic salt from its aqueous solution and
form with it really a solution itself, which may be evidenced by placing the
jelly into a solution of potassium ferrocyanide, when soon the whole mass
of jelly will be colored blue by the formation of Prussian Blue due to the
combination of the ferrocyanide with the ferric salt. In the same way, if
the jelly be placed in a solution of a dyestuff, it will be found that the col-
oring matter will gradually be absorbed and dissolved in the jelly.
This illustration may be taken to represent in some degree the phenomena
which occurs in the dyeing of the various textile fibers. The dyestuff
may be considered as being dissolved in the substance of the fiber, just as a
solution of the dyestuff consists of the solid coloring matter dissolved, in
water. And the same conception may be held as to the relation between
the fiber and the various metallic or other mordants with which it may be
treated previous to dyeing.
The difference in the behavior of the same dyestuff towards different
fibers may be explained by supposing that the various fibers exert a dif-
ferent solvent action, just as different liquids exert a different solvent
action on the same solid material. For instance, if wool is boiled in a solu-
tion of Orange II, the color will be rapidly taken up and the fiber becomes
dyed; if cotton, however, is used, the fiber will only become slightly
tinted. In other words, the wool has a strong solvent action with regard
to this coloring matter while the cotton hardly dissolves it at all. On the
other hand, if Mikado Yellow is used as the dyestuff, the wool will be left
practically undyed while the cotton will be deeply colored; so in this case
it rnay be said that the Mikado Yellow is insoluble in wool though readily
soluble in cotton. As a rule, the animal fibers, wool and silk, exhibit sol-
vent properties which arc very similar, and on the other hand, cotton,
linen, and the vegetable fibers in general, exhibit similar properties.
This may no doubt be conditioned very largely by the chemical nature of
the two classes of fibers, though we also have cases where there appear to
be distinctive properties between wool and silk. For instance, if silk is
dyed in an acidulated bath with Indigo Carmine, it will take up the coloring
matter quite readily, but if a mixture of silk and wool be dyed in such a solu-
tion, it will be found that the wool will take up the color almost exclusively,
the silk only becoming slightly tinted. This is explained by supposing
that the wool dissolves the dyestuff much more readily than the silk.
There are several factors which may influence considerably the solvent
action of the fiber for the coloring matter. Heat is one of the principal